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The Class of 1949 Vs. the Job 


IC BLUEDORN dropped around the other day to 
share such lunch as I could manage between edi 
eem to come up with the urgency of a 
Sigma Delta Chi’s executive 


tions tnat 
ng door at rush hour 
was also busy (as usual) revising procedure for 
fraternity’s personnel bureau. It was late in June and 
lass of 1949 was besieging National Headquarters in 
arch of that job 
things, Vi 


journalistic jobs. That, on paper 


Among other wanted ar 


opinion on some 
specific classifications ol! 
at least, was easy. I could point out that as far as I am 
concerned, copyreader is still as good a term as copy edito1 
and I an prepare d to stick to the older word for much the 
same reason I say (No 
snide laughs from reperters—the best of you will need 
both.) 


Classifications took no longer than a waitress needed to 


undertaker instead of mortician 


serve cold sandwiches in a quick order eating place. Then 
our talk veered to such generalities as how to get a job and 
whom newspapers hire and why. That was quite another 
matter. I have been a job hunter myself and in my time I 
have hired a modest number of young men. Even when I 
was in no position to hire I have talked to scores who 
wanted to ente1 jour! alism 

When I stopped for breath, the had di 
appeared, the coffee was cold and I was overdue at my 


Whether Vic had 
What 


sandwich 


s 
particular oar in the journalistic galley 
»~w answers for the class of 1949 is debatable 

aid may be of some further interest 
‘he journalist of some experience is comparatively easy 
deal with. He knows the strange ritual of newspaper 
personnel method and can shrug off a straight or an eva 
answer as easily as an editor can give it. What to tell 
even a youngster 


toehold 


degree in journalism—re 


nts a 
advanced 
icult for me as it was when I was a 

| city and was still somewhat per 

why my boss had hired me 
s point of view, the qualities that would 
useful journalist remain difficult to as 

It is true that steady improvement in the 

ofessional education has helped simplify the 


selection. B 


sut even this leaves the best-equipped 


job hunter behind the young physician who can 
' interned at that 
His professional 


was graduated from this school 
I and did a residency at another 
pedigree and prospective performance are far more visible 
Whate 
Nass 


ni ni tart work as considerable of an unknown 


and personal assets, the young 


1ay make a fine reporter or a wise 


aluated by such devices 


And whatever perfection 
may be attained by schools of journalism, they must in the 
foreseeable future continue to face the fact that a talented 


campus honors 


as grades o1 


young man may become a first rate journalist without pro 


fessional education 


HAVE usually advised the inexperienced job hunter 

to go to a smaller city. Most of my own newspaper work 

has been done in a very large city and I am unhappily 
aware, as I give this advice, that it sounds like the cheap 
est of brushoffs. I am also aware that the smaller cities 
are producing their native graduates in journalism and 
the editors there, other things equal, are likely to give 
any vacancies to the home town boy 

3ut I think the advice is sound, even if it means a lot of 
letter actual travél on pure speculation. A 
young man can find out more quickly in a smaller news- 
room whether he has what it takes or hasn't. He will get 
a chance to try his hand quickly at everything from police 


writing o1 


to politics and editorial writing to makeup. He may find a 
future there that looks better than the one he planned in 
the skyscraper newsrooms of New York or Chicago 

If the young journalist is determined to be a big timer, 
he still can do no better than to learn the fundamentals 
of his profession in a smaller city. And if he is smart, he is 
going to learn the fundamentals the same way medicine 
makes a young physician learn fundamentals by tramping 
hospital wards attending to every known ailment whether 
his ultimate goal is surgery or psychiatry 

This advice is sincere and, I am convinced, valid, but it 
will make thin reading for the graduate who is still look 
ing for that first job. If he is determined to become a news 
paperman, he probably will. In the meantime, he may find 
some comfort in the fact that his chosen trade is a peculiar 
one in which the flukes can upset the soundest rules. 

Not long ago a brand new graduate of one of our best 
known schools of journalism dropped in on me. A wat 
veteran, he made a quick pleasing impression that was 
not marred by considerable self-assurance. His only trou 
ble was that he wanted to start at the top, as a foreign cor 
respondent 

I started to explain that a foreign assignment was usual 
ly the reward for brilliant reporting at home. He knew 
that, but he didn’t want to be a reporter at home. He had 
enough G. I. allowance left for some foreign study and he 
saw no reason for not trying to climk aboard any journal 
istic train that was going while he was over there 

I broke down and gave him some names overseas 
they'll damn me and buy him a drink—and he left, jauntily 
What makes it funny is that there is just an odd chance 
he'll make it But I stick to my 
story , 


I've known it to happen 
A small city is the place to start! 


Cart R. Kester 
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You buy coke by the ton 


but Coke* 


by the bottle, the carton, or the case 





The difference is in meaning. Thus, coke (lower-case “‘c’’) is a kind of 
fuel—and nothing else. 

And Coke (upper-case “C”’) is Coca~-Cola—and nothing else. 

The distinction may seem unimportant to anyone not directly concerned. 
But your observance of it is a vital matter to us. For the law requires 
us to be diligent in the protection of our trade-marks. That’s why we 


¥. : 
keep these reminders before you. 





Your co-operation is respect- 
2 *Coke = Coca-Cola 

fully requested, whenever you Both are registered trade-marks that 
use etther Coke or Coca Cola distinguish the same thing—the 
product of The Coca-Cola C mpany. 
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Leaders, Scholars 


365 Students 
Win Honors 
From SDX 


IGMA Delta Chi thi nmer selected 
324 senior journalism students for 
cholastic distinction and cited forty 


special achievement in colleges 





one for 
and universities where the fraternity has 
chapters 
The ar f grad 
unced by John 
Jr., editor of the Longview 
News and vice-president in 
chapter affairs 

ta Chi was not 


nual awards to members « 
uating classes were anno 
M. McCle 

Wash 
charge o 
Member 
required for eit 


Citation for 


| 


Daily 


certincates 
fraduates se 
scholarship 
per n 


ac 


akota 
Creed Black, Northw 
John R. Savely, Ohio Unii 
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TELEVISION INTERNE—Among the Sigma Delta Chi scholarship award 
winners for 1949 is Stephen Fentress (seated) of Northwestern University, 
selected by Chicago’s WGN-TV for a year’s training in television news 
techniques. Standing, from left, are Gordon Smith, 1948 “interne” now a 
permanent member of the WGN-TV staff, and Spencer Allen, the station’s 
news director. (See page 10). 


1 B. Baker Jr., Ohi UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO—Dar 
n Olofson, Robert McVay, Edward Ol 

Burt Meyers, Anne Bail, Harry Law 
Reyr 


Monte 
Van 


Brown 


DRAKE UNIVERSITY 
ormarl Dyke 


Bacon, Dolores 


Eugene 


I 

iki 

RY UNIVERSIT’ 
Charles R. Blac 


ry G 
lackmon, George 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 
saines, George R. Mason, Walter 
harp 

UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
M. Bates, Simeon A. Shaddox J1 
beth E.heridge, Gretchen Mir 
Jack B. Haskin Richard D. Bullock 
Frank A. Majors, Harold E. Davis, Emmit 
E. Noland Jr., Reva Ann Dame, Raleigh G 
Bryans, Walter H. Mitchell, John W. Crea 
Carol Pyle, W. D. Miller Jr 

GRINNELL COLLEGE — William G 
Murphy Jr 

UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO— Harry How 


John P 
A. Gur 


Willian 
Eliza 
ledorff 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS—Carlyle 

». Neubauer, Charles G. Cooper, George 

' Eric P. Selin, Paul D. Veatch 

BUTLER UNIVERSITY—Joanna He Joan &. Kuhn Joe T. Miller, Matthew J 

vy, Robert Churney, George Leamn .aufmi Marilyn J. Gardner, Alvin W 

mar oye elr Jame E Smit , riu Leo E. Persselin, Zena Zeman 

g. William Pace ; tamm, Alvin R. Haerr, Richard 

OF CALIFORNIA L. Moberly, Lois 5 

Nicholas P. Lafka 3. Shonfeld, Eugene C 

J. McCarthy. Bo**v orsey, Melvir Asch, Jack W. Vertrees, 
Mehlins Tu to Page 10 


CHOLARSHIP winners are 
BAYLOR UNIVERSITY 


Wales, Walker Kn Veda Rae T E 


Humphreys, Reuber 
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Texan 4th Generation Newspaperman 





HIS summer Joe T. Cook, 





New President of N.E.A. 
Edits Citrus Belt Weekly 


By LUCY H. WALLACE 


HERE'S been a generous mixing of 
printer's ink in the family tree of the 
Texas Cooks—Joe T. Cook, editor of 


the Mission (Texas) Times and new presi 
dent of the National Editorial Ass« 
is a fourth generation newspapermar 
; s a Sigma Delta Chi (Texas "32 
f the Daily Texan duri 
) year at the University 
In his family, the pattern star 
Great Grandfather Thomas Coo 
eer editor at Huntsville, Ind 
ith Grandfather Samuel 
>» fir ne of the lan to become 
of the Albany Texa 
father, Thomas Milton 
and the Weatherford 


Clatlor 


s editor 


tterr s¢ well establi hed i 
stal ball to predict that Joe 
a Te xas daily 
the fifth in 


ld carrier for 
} 


here to become 


cted president 


of N 
ity convention o 


f 


ha 
edit 

for 1 

it regular ed 
edition. The 
Lower Rio Grande 
the four countie 


EA 


editor of the Mission (Texas) 

Times became president of 
the National Editorial Associa- 
tion at 39. His weekly newspa- 
per had been winning N.E.A. 
and other prizes for years be- 
fore he took office at the Salt 
Lake City convention and only 
last year mov«d into a model 
plant. 

Member of a newspaper fam- 
ily. he has stuck to his belief in 
the important role of the small 
newspaper since his undergrad- 
uate days at the University of 
Texas. And he needs to go no 
further than his own shop to 
cite the strides that the “country 
weekly” has taken over the 
years. This story of Joe Cook 
and the Times was written for 
The Quill by Lucy H. Wallace, 
news editor of the citrus belt 
paper. 


mes is located in the midst of the 
heavily planted citrus area in the 
United S.ates. Mission, its home, 


significant “Home of 


uses 

widely its slogan, 
he Grapefruit 

As a youngster of 12, Joe started his 

nart the Fourth Estate 

begun by his Indiana great grand 

He was a carrier boy at Eastland, 

he and his mother (who 


neration s 


where 

widowed when young Joe was a year 

High school days and 

ants stepped him up to back shop 

Daily Oil Belt News where he 

the printer’s trade. That ability 

» the checks which put him through 

tl university where he received a Phi 

Beta Kappa key along with his sheepskin 
in 1932 


were living 





but 1 r strongly enough to pull 
year him from his course 
ught to other careers 

>» went back to his de A strong belief in the 
weekly paper in the American way 
which keeps the 39 
Turn to Page 13 


Once or twice during his college 
Cook gave som 
Aly e anes influence of the 
F 0 { life 


year old 


mall town newspa 


s the 5 
since, opportunities is the torce 


nalism have beck 


BELIEVES STRONGLY IN WEEKLY’S ROLE—Joe T. Cook, editor of the 
Mission (Texas) Times and new president of the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, comes by his enthusiasm naturally for the Cooks have been editors 
for four generations, moving from Indiana to the citrus fruit belt of Texas 
by way of half a dozen newspapers. 
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For Service to Journalism 





Two Awards and Citation 
Complete SDX ‘48 Honors 


IGMA DELTA CHI'S formal recog 
nition of distinguished service to 
American journalism during 1948 
been completed with judges’ decisions 
ivor of a metropolitan newspaper, a 

of journalism and a wire 


editor 


service 
group 

n journalism and 

search, announced brief 

e of THE ILL, included 


receive 
medallion for 

J. Edward Ger 
ilism at the Uni 
be similarly 
special citatl 
the Continuing 


Associated Pres 


nc 


f old « 


overing 
lebts re 


and all 


ot 

ght 

grouped 

licials 

Loan 

ion to 

debtors 

orted that in son on 


in ] st per 


dunne ettle the 


the same 


ri 


uncovered 

on and the 

lation de 

liation in 

and loan ass s prepared as 

of the campaign. The 

gn itself i dr ly 
editorials 


200 new 
mounted to 


. 
Inquirer 


as perior a large num 
I thre 


t 


atened citizer re freed from 
fear, public corruption exposed, state offi 
cial aroused to acti 


brought to justice 
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J. Edward Gerald 


ROF. GERALD was 
Prvvard for his book 


given the research 
The Press and the 
Constitution, 1931-1947 The judges 
commented 

Prof. Gerald give 
examination of 


of careful 
a great deal of basic pri 
and secondary 
attempts of the courts to interpret the 
meaning of the First Amendment of the 
Constitution in great of situa 
tions that arose in the 

Y readj 


evidence 


mary material relating to 


variety 

period of social and 

economic ered by the 
tudy 

We li hat | book, which re 

I velopment in this phase, ade 

ral conditions of the 

value to journalism and 

yond its importance to 


stment cov 


value be 
1alism itself.” 
aduate of West Texas State Teach 
llege and of the University of Mis 
i school of journalism, Prof. Gerald 
worked for the United Press in Den 
ver, edited the Canyon (Texas) News and 
read copy tor the St. Louis Star Times 
editor at West Texas, he 
e president of the Texas Inter 
] Press Association 
While a member of the Missouri jour 
m faculty, he served for four years as 
of the Missouri Press Association 
and for a year, following the death of 
Frank L. Martin, as acting dean of its 
school of journalism. He left Missouri in 
1946 to become a professor ol 
University of 
had taken his Ph.D 
At Minnesota, Prof. Gerald has devel 
oped two new courses in the field of mass 
communications, under the direction of 
Dean Ralph D. Casey. One of them, Free 
dom of the Press and Communications 
Law, grew out of the book which won 
him the Sigma Delta Chi award 
The other, called The Newspaper in a 


campus 


manage 


journalism 
Minnesota where he 


at the 


7 


Dynamic Society, traces to their setting 
in the social, economic and political life 
of modern America the tensions and tend 
encies which, in miniature scale, worked 
out in Supreme Court decisions marking 
the period of 1931-1947. For two years he 
has conducted the National Newspaper 
Survey under grants by the Minnesota 
graduate school. Dr. Gerald was _ initi 
ated into Sigma Delta Chi while a stu 
dent at Missouri 


HE special citation for research was 
Besa the APME group for its publi 
ations during the year analyzing the 
content and readability of the Associated 
Press report. The judges did not consider 
the continuing study for the regular 
award because it represented the work 
of scores of persons, and the award has 
traditionally been made to an individual 
or at most to two or three collaborating 
authors in a single piece of research 
‘We feel, however,” the judges added, 
that the interest shown by the Continu 
ing Study Committee in such research 
techniques as content analyses, readabil 
ity testing and questionnaire methods in 
attempts to evaluate and improve pres 
entation of news should be encouraged 
and the committee should be commended 
for an important work and 
report 
The 


page 


an effective 


APME report, presented in a 54 
booklet at the managing editors’ 
annual meeting in Chicago last Novem 
ber, was described in a foreword as “an 
earnest, friendly, critical study of how 
the AP is doing its job as part of Amer 
ica’s free press.” The foreword added 
that the study “was made possible by the 
Associated Press itself.” 

The final report represented the dis 
tillation of an enormous mass of material 
contributed by nearly 1,000 editors and 
newspaper staff members. The basic re 
search represented in the study was the 
work of forty-four editors and the AP 
executive staff. A major byproduct of the 
continuing study has been the campaign 
to simplify the AP report based on the 
readability formula developed by Dr. Ru 
dolph Flesch 

The fields specifically studied and re 
ported last November were business, do 
mestic, Washington 
membership 


foreign and 
participation, 
and photos and readability 
report was terse, 
the point of 


ot stories 


sports 
news 
The 
frank and practical to 
numerous actual examples 
and leads, both 
news, before and 
ing for greater readability 
Different subcommittees of Associated 
Press managing editors worked on each 
field represented in the 1948 continuing 
study. The overall Continuing Study Com 
mittee was headed by Lee Hills of the 
Miami Herald as chairman and L. R 
Blanchard, Gannett Newspapers, and 
James S. Pope, Louisville Courier-Jour 
nal, vice-chairmen 


news 
features 


and 
rewrit 


domestic 
after 


loreigns 


Beryl Sellers (Georgia 43) and Dale 
M. Freeman (Missouri 49) are recent 
additions to the Springfield (Mo.) Leader 
and Press and Daily News staffs. Sellers 
was previously with the Houston (Tex.) 
Press 


Kenneth L. Larson 
sional °41), formerly 
Publishing Co. of 
gone to the 


Wis 


(Minnesota Profes 
with the Pioneer 
Bemidji, Minn., 
Tri-County Record at 


has 


Kiel, 


Leonard J. Snyder (Kansas ‘19) is now 
on the St. Louis Star Times 








FINAL LAYOUT —John Morris, 
picture editor of the Ladies Home 
Journal, works on the prints chosen 
to represent the first photographic 
workshop at the University of Mis- 
souri. 


Photo Workshop at Columbia, Mo. 





Photographers Seek Story 
Of a Town in Pictures 


By OTHA C. SPENCER 


Among the instructors was Roy Stryk 
er, director of photography for the Stand 
ard Oil Company and former photo-direc 
tor of the Farm Security Administration 
and the Office of War Information. Also 
on the staff were Stanley Kalish, picture 
editor of the Milwaukee Journal; John 
Morris, picture-editor of the Ladies Home 
Journal, Rus Arnold of flash and speed 
light fame; and Harold Corsini, magazine 
and free-lance photographer 

Stryker, who has probably handled 
more photographers than any other per 
son in the field, directed the workshop 
Stan Kalish gave his ideas on the needs 
of the newspaper and roto editor; John 
Morris presented the magazine editor's 
viewpoint; Arnold helped with technical 
problems, and Corsini, who has used a 
camera in all parts of the world, advised 
in the actual approach to shooting. These 
were the “non -workir 


as they chose to call themselves 


HE working mem ’ pho 
tographer seven ti and two 


from 
province of Canada. Tor } work 


members of the 
staff 


more interesting, there were fi womer 
in the group. There were photo teacher 
tudents, a staff photographer fron 


Life 
agazine some freelancers, a studi 


owner, and of course, several newspaper 
photographer 3ut each had one thought 
mind: How may I learn to present a 
news or feature story with a I 
ination of words and pictures”? 
The problem of the worksh 
ory of Columbiz 
as that. At least it see 
the actual work of plan 
began. Then it became 


Columbia, instead of being a simple 
college town, developed into an intricate 
mixture of educators, businessmen, stu 
dents, farmers, traders, and the ordinary 
stand on the street” character common 
to every town. Columbia, upon close in 
spection, was a city with a race problem, 
and being situated right on top of the 
Mason-Dixon line, the problem was more 
than ever evident 

It was a city with no industry, whose 
biggest business was education. It had 
no transportation facilities except for ¢ 
bus line and an ancient branch line rail 
road. To complete the picture, local tem 
pers were just beginning to cool off from 

very bitter city charter campaign. There 
was plenty for a good story, but just how 
to put it into pictures was the problem 
for the photographers 

Prior to coming to Columbia, the pho 
tographers had received a long research 
report on the city. It pointed out many 
ingles of approach to the problem. On 
the first day of the workshop, members 
learned about the city from the Chamber 
of Commerce local historians, the city 
attorney, and a professor, who gave an 
hour-long socio economic report. The pho 
tographers were well fortified with infor 


4 


mation and possible angles of approach 
for a picture story. The day of orientation 
- pleted with a two hour automo 


the second day of the workshop 
nembers began their picture tak 
ng. From the thirty photographe rs 
there were many different approaches 
Some saw the city politically, some saw it 
economically ome decided to contrast 


poverty and wealth, other saw a racial 





HEN thirty professional news photographers and picture editors as- 
WY sembied for the University of Missouri's first photographic workshop, 

the week's basic assignment looked easy. It was simply: “Shoot a 
picture story of Columbia, Mo.” But even Columbia. a college town uncompli- 
cated by industrialism, turned out to be several towns. What the workshop 
learned about the ever-growing field of pictorial journalism can be gauged by 
the fact that 3.000 pictures were taken and seventy-five chosen to form a 


traveling exhibit! 


Otha C. Spencer, who took part in the workshop. was a daily newspaper- 
man and a photographer before broadening his practice with theory by at- 
tending Missouri's journalism school. He now teaches journalism at East 
Texas State Teachers College where he directs photography for the big state 


school. 


Before the war, he was news editor of a small daily. The war years gave 
him a brief interlude of military publication editing but he spent most of four 
years as a bomber and transport pilot. Afterwards, he directed a school of 
photography for a couple of years before entering Missouri and going on to 
his present post. He is a member of Sigma Delta Chi and has written articles 
for various magazines, mostly on photography. And he says he is waiting the 
day when newspapers will more fully realize the impact of pictorial jour- 


nalism. 
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approach, others shot snapshot-style witl 
no view in mind. Over 3,000 pictures were 
made in all parts of the city. The people 
the crowded streets, the buildings and 
students were photographed, and every 
conceivable photographic idea and angle 
was tried 

Soon the peop 
photographic invasion. There were some 
objections, but the majority of the peo 
ple were cooperative, like the lady be 
hind the counter in a farm store who 
said to one of the photographers, “Most 


e became aware of the 





of the people think you are a bunch of 
Communists and these pictures are going 
straight to Russia, but I don't believe 






















pie ised, thinking the project was 
ate a commercial venture and _ the would 
tu eventually be tuck” on some wild pro 
iry motion scheme. Most of the town was ir 








on terested in the work 

in The photographers, quite by accident of 

‘m course, were furnished various kinds of 

Lhe excitement and subject material. There 

re was an attempted murder, a suicide, a 
fire, a natural death on i treet, and 
a hotly contested trial for arson. All of 















Mw 
Or 
Her — 
* accomy ished? The thirty photogra STUDY IN CONTRAST—Some of the workshop photographers approached 
w it phers felt that they had not wasted thei their assignment from the social focus and found the paradoxes that would 
t es ‘ en be typical of most American cities. Here Columbia's fine big municipal water 
1 ‘ t i Cw K . 
tank towers above the trees a few yards from a weathered dwelling house that 
lacks any sanitary water facilities. 
— Otha C. Spencer ad sd 
reportir that of welding the lish, political science, economics, history 
as word and picture int ingle presenta nd related fields. Lecturers will be drawn 
Oop, teresting and informa rom among journalists in Southern Cali 















pli- The tangil results will be shown ir A native of Indiana, Brandt was gradu 
Lop he forr fat eling exhibit, to be di ated from the University of Oklahoma u 
by ved i i t t ie intr’ Thi 1921 and spent the next three years as a 
t workshop has formed a basic pattert Rhodes scholar at Oxford University. He 
la for future ventures of this type, all dedi reported for the Sapulpa (Okla.) Herald 
ted to the advancement of pl jour ind the Ponca City (Okla.) Daily Ne 
ver- ilisr nd wv tor of the Tulsa Tribune 


He entered the publishing field by orga 


izing the Universit of Oklahoma Pre 
Brandt Heads U.C.L.A. which ts Gee tr an eee Glee 


- Journalism Department : > iy meant - ad bs — ~y at 


ive 


OSEPH A. Brandt (Oklahoma 21 rector of the Princeton University Pre 
newspaperman, publisher and college before returning to Oklahoma as presi 
our 










president ! organizing tI nf lent of the university from 1941 to 1944 
of 1 depariment ! int m at the In 1944 he became director of the Uni 
1 to University of Calif a at Los Angel ersity of Chicago Pre and then pre 
‘les H tarted duti n July n preparatior lent of Henry Holt & Company, New York 

r ¢ es this Fall, f wing his appoint publishing house 
the t by Provost ¢ ence A. Dykstra Brandt is a former president of the 
ur- The new department expected to em American Institute of Graphi Arts and 
phasize graduate tudy in cooperatior the author of “Toward the New Spain’ 
» with the university departments of Eng ind numerous magazine articles 
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Honors 


Concluded from Page 5 


Mary E. Krebs, 
N. DeBoice 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY 
Brink, Robert L. Hermann, 
Dalrymple, Barbara 
Minton, Joan Diehl 
Eugene Hickman 


Barbara A. Bickel, John 
Marjorie E 
Alice Ann 
A. Homans, John R 
Anne R. Ford, Leo 
Guido H. Stempel III 

UNIVERSITY OF IOWA—Harold A 
Jahnke, Jean Gavronsky, William Dom 
mermuth, Frances Jean Ellis, Raymond 
M. Eastman, Kelly Rucker, Carl Berger, 
William W. Burke, Robert Thompson, Pa 
tricia Miller 

IOWA STATE 
Merritt Bailey 
Baker 


UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE 
Ruth 


Dean Wolf 
Hackett, Nancy 


OF 


ais Lauer 


KANSAS — Anna 
James L. Rob 
William C. Von 
Maurer Keith M Wright 
KANSAS STATE COLLEGE — Mae 
Weaver, Norville Gish, Harry J. Parsons 
Duane Patterson 
LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
Adolph O. Goldsmith, James P. Brandao 
Joline McMahor Evelyn Hunter, LaRita 
M. AR QU ETTE UNIVERSITY Flor 
ne t. John E. Byrne, Edgar V 
ry L. Rooney, Beverly Va 
Kolesnik, Raymond V 


n 


UNIVERSITY OF 
bskind, Elmer H 
tt, Arthur Roth 
JINIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN—Ray 
nd W.S Robert W. Dilworth, Rot 
W. Lenski, Joseph R. Walsh, France 
Keaton, Kenneth L. Peterson, Donald 
Thomas, John F. Nehmar 
JINIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA—John 
Finnegan, Warren Fosdick, Marjorie 
Bruce Kipp. Russell D. Millet 
rald Klo Vera Chafee, Kathleer 
t 1, Wilbur Jensen, Pat i in 
Haze holm, Paul Sampsot 
\ te ¢ Terr Dona 
itrick Malone 


MIAMI—Tobie Ja 
Hall Jr., DeWitt H 


i 


'NIVERSI MISSOURI— Rober 
E. Cohen, Johr 
iuird, Rot 


rt 


Timk 
R 


“ucker, Johr 
bert E. K é il 
MONTANA STATE 

Walter R. Orvi Eileer 

Kathleen Mae VanLucher 

Westor 

I NIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 

B. Amsden, Ruth Nadine Anderson, Jack 

C. Bott Clarence W gt seer Heler 

Jeanne Ker sat Jean Minnick 


Alan 


UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA—Jane Mc 
Tavish 

UNIVERSITY OF NORTH DAKOTA 
Gail F. Hay, Gordon W. Hellekson, J. Ger 
ald Key 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY—AlI 
bert C. Allen, Creed C. Black, Bruce M 
Young, Stephen Fentress, Frank J. Gor 
zynski, Herbert E. Hames Jr., Jeanne Ma 
rie Jacques, Ramon K. Replinger, Charles 
A. Simonton Jr., Carol Frances Wagner 

OHIO UNIVERSITY Jam s W. West 
cott William W. Alfeld tobert E 
Schweitz, Gunter I. Jacobson, Leslie Shel 
ley, Rhoda Rosenfeld 

OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY—John B 
Baker, Jr.. Herman Alter, Frank H. Cor 
tese, Richard L. Corum, Anthony A. Bie 
sada, James F. Henry, Mary Lou Hamble 
ton, Beverly L. Dring, Margaret L. Slack, 
Lee R. Adams, Kenneth L. Mountain 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA— Mar 
ion H. Alderson, Jo June Curtis, James M 
Jackson, Hazel Patricia Ke Gene T 
Kinney, Mary Ann Morse, John R Puck 
ett, Barbara Ann Ross, Lorenzo E. Ste 
phenson, James R. Streeter 3ette Wid 


COLLEGE 
Heard, 
Wesley 


ney 
OKLAHOMA A. & M 
ames Reynolds, Alice Lorraine 
rl Meyerdirk, David Smith 
Leatherock Steve Washenko 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
Lee Mahon, William Buckley 
Brophy, Daniel Wyant, Trudi 
Jordis Benke, Laurence Mathae 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
John Bonnell, David Malickson, William 
Pade, Marie Roberts, Elliott Shapiro, Mal 
colm White, Edward Yates, Stanley Za 
wadski 
SOUTH DAKOTA STATE COLLEGE 
Janice L. Fondy, Virginia M. Sladek, 
Dorothy R. Kellar 
UNIVERSITY 
FORNIA 


Srere 


Virginia 
Roberta 
Chernis, 


OF SOUTHERN CALI 
Charles M. Denton. Benson M 
Alexander L. Hicks Jr., Andrew 
Anderson, Gerald F. Maher 
SOUTHERN METHODIST 
SITY—James A. Rushir 


! Pau 


UNIVER 
Ramona Bran 
denbursg ine Donnell, Sam Johnsor 
Jr.. Marion Haworth 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY—Edgar H 
Booth, Robert K. Bullock, John E. Mar 
Sandra June Meitus, Richard A. Sil 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
netrar Henry Rosso, Norman 
he Allan Rosenthal, Gordor 

celley, Edwin N. London 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS Viclet 
na Pa I awrer 


Albert 
S. Feni 


Wackett, 
mer 


Wi 


ra I i 
U NIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Robert F. Stein, James W. Power, Gordon 
Parker, Barbar Caples Dolores Mx 
7 J S iftor 
UNIVER SITY OF WISC ONSIN 
H. Bartelt, James / wman, Calvin C 
Erick Fred C » Fred W 
Hini < Donald Huibregtse, Joseph 
< h, Hugh V. McCa ‘el 


adford J. Set 


James 


Wellenkamp (Northwe 


tern 


Nationa Company 


amed vice 


Service Life Insurance 
Omaha, Nebraska. He will 
of the company’s field ope 


dent of the 
ny of 


of the 


N.U. Graduate 
Named 1949 
T-V Interne 


TEPHEN FENTRESS of Evanston 
S Ill., 1949 graduate of Northwestern 
University’s Medill school of jour 
nalism, was awarded the second annual 
television news interneship by WGN-TV 
and has begun a year’s work with the Chi 
cago station 
The interneship, announced at the an 
nual gridiron banquet of the Northwest 
ern chapter of Sigma Delta Chi, by Spen 
cer Allen, WGN-TV news director, and 
Kenneth E. Olson, dean of the Medill 
school, provides for the annual appoint 
ment of an outstanding student of the 
Medill graduating class to a one year ap 
prenticeship in the WGN-TV Newsreel de 
partment 
Fentress 


executives 


was selected by WGN-TV 
from students recommended 
by Dean Olson and Baskett Mosse, direc 
tor of the radio at Medill. Fentress 
previously studied at the University of 
Southern California 

His radio and journalism 
experience includes six month with 
United Press Radio in Chicago and ten 
months as a North Shore 
for the Chicago Herald 
on for the past two years he has worked 
at WEAW, Evanston FM station. His work 
there included a 15-minute news commen 
tary on Sunday nights for 39 weeks 

Son of Maj. Robert B. Fentress, at 
tached to the General Staff in Washington, 
the new WGN-TV inter 
service record. He et 
1943, and served as sergean 
Division as a mortar 
leader. He was in the 
ber, 1944 to October 
post war clerical job 
when he returned to the U 
the Purple Heart, Br 
Leaf « 

S« lec cted for hi 
well as his aptitude and experier 
ress inder the supervision 


rector of the WGN TV newsreel 


course 
professional 


correspondent 
American. Off and 


ne also has a long 
listed in May of 
t with the Ist 
gunner and squad 
ETO from S 

1945, and pe 

at regimental 


S. Her 


uster 


Ss train 
ig will include newsreel ography 
film editing, writing titles ar ntinui 
y, Narration and 
roadcasting 
Gordon E 


and news production 
Smith, the Northwestern 
interne” of last year and the first to be 
elected under the plan, has c 

year of interneship and been 
) a permanent position on the 


newsreel! staff 


mpleted 
promoted 
WGN-TV 


¢ 


a 
Howe (Ill 
1ored by gr 
York University Coll 
a testimonial dinner in 
for his 


years 


Stewart S 


cently hor 


inols 28) was re 
aduates of the New 
ege of Medicine with 
New York City 
technical direction during the three 
of fund raising which have resulted 
in gifts totalling more than $20,000,000 for 
b vailding the College's section of the New 
‘ork University Bellevue Medical Center 
we was initiated Sigma 

J Univer ity 

Paul Krakowski (Wisconsin '17), for 
merly with the school of journalism at 
the University of Georgia, is now with 
] irnalism at the University 


the school of jor 
of West Virginia at Morgantown 


nos 
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Free World 
Hinges on US. 
Pulliam Finds 


RITISH socialism has. proved a sham 
and a delusion which has failed to 
ve a better way of life to the com 


le to whom it offered salvation, 
Pulliam, publisher of news 

in Indianapolis and Phoenix, Ariz., 
Headline Club, Chicago profes 
Sigma Delta Chi, at a 

of the founders of 

just returned from 

) European countries 
ncluded a look behind the 
“zechoslovakia and 
at a dinner which 
initiation of four 


rteen 


ared Britain was in the 
mic position of any 
isited 


worst 
of the countries 
with the exception of Italy and 
Russian satellites. He laid her 
) world mar 
cet to the high prices of her good 
the increased costs of her 
lustry 

le criticized 


ition In a competitive 
caused 
ocialized 


cine i aco 


Britain 


farce 


ocialized medi 
and pre dicted a 
victory in 1950 
tired of working harder 


probable Conservative 
Britain, he said, i 
ind eating less 
Westert 
| 


aida 1 y, a 


generally, Mr. Pulliam 
middle democratic 
nful experience with 
inism and fascism. It 


Like Founder Eugene C. Pulliam (De- 
Pauw ‘09), the other men on the cover 
of this issue are also oldtimers in Sigma 
Delta Chi. Conger Reynolds. director of 
public relations for Standard Oil of In 
diana, is lowa ‘12 and Basil (Stuffy) Wal 
ters, executive editor of the Knight News 
papers, Indiana ‘17. 


cour 

trie wl be following 
He urged America to 
y kind to countrie 


Curtain unti 


give no aid of 
behind the Iron 
like Tito, they 
independence. He cite 


vhick 


show 
d Czechoslovakia as 


badly because it 


some 


we keep on the 
whole Soviet 
| blow up in their 


nitiated were 
‘arl W. Harris & 
ciate editor, Na 
lucer; Thomas V 
1 Press, and Willis L 


Associated Press 
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Irving Dillard 


Central Illinois 
Initiates 10 Men 


Te: Central Illinois professional chap 
ter of Sigma Delta Chi, has initiated 
ten members, preceding a _ dinner 


in the University of Illinois Men’s Club 

Louis N. Ridenour, dean of the U. of I 
graduate spoke on Research and 
Public Policy 

Initiates were: Arthur 
tary of the Illinois Press 

member of the university's journalism 
staff; John A. Murray, University assist 
ant extension editor in farm radio; Jay 
W. Jensen of the journalism faculty 

N. S. Seil, publisher of the Grayville 
Mercury Independent and a brother of 
Sigma Delta Chi president, Manning Seil 

professor of journalism; Merril 
Danville Commercial-New Wil 

1 Flanagan, division of department 
reports, State Department of Finance 
Springfield, former Chicago Sun a 
city editor 

Paul A. Lindenmeyer, editor, Arcola 
Record Herald; Benjamin Weir, publisher, 
Charleston DailyCourier: O. J. Lere, pub 
LeRoy Journal; and William B 
publisher, Mattoon Daily Journal 


1] 
college 


Strange, secre 


Association and 


istant 


lisher, 
Yamel 
Gazette 


Humphreys State Editor 
Of Indianapolis News 
— YN HUMPHREYS (DePauw 34) 


was recently appointed state editor 
News. He has 


newspaperman since 


copydesk to the 


of the Indianapolis 

been an Indianapolis 

1936 and went from the 
state desk 

During the war Humphreys served with 

a military government team in Italy and 


Allied 


receiving honors from 


became assistant adjutant of the 
Commission there 


both the 


for his services 


Italian and his own government 
A DePauw 
holds a master’s degree from the Ameri 
can University, Washington, D. C. and a 
doctorate of letters from the University of 
Rome 


graduate, he 
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Dillard Appointed 
Editorial Page Chief 
Of Post-Dispatch 


RVING DILLARD (lllinois '27) has 
| succeeded Ralph Coghlan as editor of 

the editorial page of the St. Louis Post 
Dispatch. Coghlan has been assigned to 
Europe to gather material for special arti 
cles for the newspaper 

Dillard, a former national president of 
Sigma Delta Chi, has been on the staff of 
the Post-Dispatch since his graduation 
from the University of Illinois in 1927. He 
was assigned to the editorial page after 
three years as a reporter and has been an 
editorial writer since that time except for 
leaves of absence for graduate study and 
military service 

In 1939 he spent a year at Harvard Uni 
versity as one of the first group of Nie 
man Fellows. In 1943 he was commis 
sioned a captain in the Army and attended 
the Military Government School at Char 
lottesville, Va 

He served in England, France and Ger 
many until August, 1946, before returning 
to the Post-Dispatch staff. He was on the 
staffs of both General Eisenhower and 
General Patton as a military government 
officer 


——— 


Chicago Initiate Wins 
House Organ Award 


T was a double event for A. E. Greco, 
! editor of the Pullman News, when he 

was recently initiated into Sigma Delta 
Chi by the Chicago professional chapter 

On the same day, Greco received the 
good news from the International Council 
of Industrial Editors’ Convention in To 
ronto, that the Pullman News had been 
chosen the most effective house organ of 
1949, as winner of the Darwin H. Clark 
award 

The award was made to 
senting the 


Greco for pre 
best documented case history 
employe magazine achieved 
ial The Pullman Company 
received a handsome plaque, Greco an 
Merit and a check for $100 
addition to his duties as editor of 
man News, Greco is assistant to 
president, in Public 


editorial goals 


Award of 


vice 
Relations 


charge of 








NO BIG CLAIMS... 


Just a good small daily paper serving 
diversified, rich 
growing Southern California area 
SANTA PAULA 
CHRONICLE 


Neal Van Sooy, Publisher 


excly tively é 


good 


VENTURA COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 























THE BOOK BEAT 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


HE volume of the 
weekly always 
small in comparison to its 
portance and to 


the 
been 


literature on 
newspaper has 
social im 
its value as the practical 
training ground for newspapermen 
Thus, it is a great day in journalism 
literature when an expert of the calibre 
of Thomas F. Barnhart, professor of jour 
nalism at the University of Minnesota 
a new book dealing with weeklies 
This time, Professor Barnhart has writ 
ten on “Weekly Newspaper Makeup and 
Typography ity of Minnesota 
Press, Minne l ! $5.00) 
Professor rnhar earlier 
Weekly Newspaper Management 
long idered outstanding 
new book will wir wide 
for its autho 
Weekly New 


writes 


work 
has 
This 


} 
acciain 


deen con 


equally 


Makeup 
I was planned as a 
the field an 
new 


and Ty 


paper 


omers 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates—-Situations v 1: 40 cents a lir 
wanted and her « fications RO « 


$23 00 


MANI 
One 


Wor 





PROFESSIONAL 
SERVICE 
DIRECTORY 








NEWSPAPER 
Publisher of 
specialize 


papers 


BROKER 
many years t 
ale of We 


J. R. GABBERT 


3937 Orange St Riverside, Calif 











when handled systematically, they even 
take time 

Professor Barnhart devotes a chapter 
to each of the following subjects; front 
page makeup, inside page makeup, dis 
play elements of makeup (an excellent 
treatment of the subject), editorial and 
feature pages, rural correspondence (how 
it is to be set. headlined, and placed in 
the paper), school pages, society pages, 
sports pages, classified advertising pages 
tabloid newspapers, newspaper body type, 
standard headlines, semimodern and func 
tional modern headlines, printing plates 
for newspapers printing, and 
changes in letterpress printing 

In his chapter on tabloid 
Professor Barnhart indicates 
will be of them in the 
Ev Ol there are 


less 


} 
color 


newspapers, 
that there 
weekly field 
mechan 

g a weekly to 
o fear in readers 
or points that 
yapers all the war 
ipplements 
' are tabloid size 
of 8.928 newspapers 
1.044 of then 
with 


more 


serious 


out 


many 


were 


page 


newspaper 
t do only 
Barnhart 


1 
weexiie 


liate fu 


Barnhart 
iry torm 


He ays 
we are 
or just 


nterested 


One of the most important things that 
the authors have done is to widen their 
concept of journalism to include means 
of communication in addition to the news 
paper and magazine 

The importance of this over all concep 
tion of journalism was brought to the at 
tention of the American Association of 
Teachers of Journalism in 1946 in a speech 
by Professor Ralph D. Casey, director of 
the School of Journalism at Minnesota 

The authors make a sevenfold division 
of journalism in their new book—the field, 
the media, the means, the news, opinion 
and entertainment functions, and the fin 
ished product 

Exploring Journalism” includes a 14 
page glossary of newspaper typograph 
ical and radio terms, a sample newspaper 
style sheet and a 13 page bibliography 

Another second edition is “News Gath 
ering and News Writing” (Prentice-Hall 
Inc., New York, $6.00) by Robert M. Neal, 
professor of journalism at the University 
of Missouri 

Professor Neal 
changed much in the ten years since the 
first edition of his book came out. He 
says that the first vear that a man spends 
reporter is the most important 
Therefore, he has slanted his t 
swer the questions that will 
beginner in that time 

As he does in his “Editing 
City Daily Professor Neal 
quent use of dialogue to il 

Profe Ssor Neal 
competent picture of reporting 
ters filled with sound advice 
been well-thought out 


Says 


reporting has 


aS a 


comme 


istrate points 
complete 
in 37 chap 
which has 


presents a 


Gordon K. Eng 
rewrite 
RY 


Ne 8 


ehart (Indiana 


man for the Daytor 


Billy W. Byr 
is currently se 
mation Div 


Joseph W 
telegraph editor 


Courier 


Harvey L z Sy 
joined the Bridgeport 





“The best course in writing obtainable 


in America today!" 
OMAHA WORLD-HERALD 


KENNETH ROBERTS 
—_ 


story of “how 


he did it” 


| Wanted 
to Write 


471 pages, $3.50 at 
booksellers, or 
DOUBLEDAY, 

Garden City Q7, 

. ¥. 
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Montana J-Student 
Wins Scholarship 
At Danish University 


E. Pedersen, Jr. of Kalispell, 
graduate student at the Mon 
gs tana State University journal 


ism school, is one of 27 American stu 
dents selected to attend the American 
graduate school attached to the Univer 
sity of Copenhagen in Denmark 
Pedersen will study at the Danish 
school under an exchange student plan 





Joe T. Cook 


Concluded from Page 6 


N. E. A. president in his field 

In quality and effectiveness, the na 
tion's weekly newspapers have improved 
so tremendously in the last two decades 
th 





at they have become a real busi: ess in 
stitution to ably fill their responsibilities 
Cook believes 
His faith in his fellow editors is based 
on his contacts made in the last ten years 
attending N. E. A. conventions where he 
has become acquainted with a large num 
ber of the 5,600 members. N. E. A., repre 
ng non metropolitan daily and week 










































a paper ie all of the £0 states: hes boon sponsored by the American Scandinavian 
, strong factor in lifting the poorly print foundation. He will take work in the 
ed, poor edited weekly newspaper of social studies field at Copenhagen and 
yesterday into its rightful place today, he later at Aarhus, Denmark, from Septem 
dd ber this year to May, 1950 
Much of the progress made has beer After being graduated from Flathead 
jue to the exchange of ideas which pre County High School, Pedersen worked a 
ssociations bring, the development of year as a reporter for the Flathead Mon 
ervice to its members from its offices in : » 
rst beset Wektnaten Une Saks tl itor in Kalispell. He was in the Marines 
Petroit. and its objective of raisina the A. E. Pedersen, Jr. from November, 1942, to December, 1945, 
tandards of journalism through coopera serving in Hawaii and on Midway 
tion with tiie schools of journalism in the At Montana he was a reporter and as 
nation’s colleges and universities.” Cook Dorothy at 16 is ready for her senior year sociate editor of the Kaimin, university 
points out in high school, has already served her ap newspaper. He also was treasurer of 
School days back in Eastland brought prenticeship on the school annua! and Sigma Delta Chi 
nore than one decision of life-time influ will be its editor next year and Joe Jr 
ence to young Cook—there he met the knows the fascination of the plant wher« Stafford G. Davis, since 1947 editor of 
only” girl. He and Dorothy McCanlies his dad is editor The National Publisher and a member of 
went on from high school dates to college — the National Editorial Association staff 
proms and the middle aisle trip which ; since August, 1946, has been named as 
made them “Mr. and Mr in Septembe1 Roy Paul Nelson (Oregon “45) is assist editor of the Calumet Index, semi-weekly 
1932 int editorial director of American Forest newspaper covering Chicago's far south 
There are two more Cooks now—young Products in Washington, D. C side. Davis, 25, assumed his duties in July 
















The Hop Harvest is On 


®@ This is the beginning of the harvest season Only the blossoms of the hop cones are used. 
for one of America’s most unusual crops After picking, they are put through drying 
hops. This agricultural product, grown on the processes and then are baled for shipment to 
Pacific Coast, performs many wonders for beer, breweries, where they are stored in cool tem- 
imparting a pleasant aroma and flavor, serv- peratures until ready for use. - 


ing as a filtering medium during the brewing 
process, and acting also as a preservative for 
the beverage. 


The zero hour for the hops is when the barley 
malt, usually with some rice or corn added, 
has yielded its extract to form a sweet liquid 








In the early days, hops usually were picked known as wort. Then this wort is drawn into a 
by migratory workers. They would start in the huge brewing kettle, where the hops are added 
growers’ yards of California and gradually by the master brewer with the sensitiveness of 
5 ‘ J . ‘ ma < ‘ Aus) . ‘ A 
work their way northward through the state the master chef who applies seasoning to a 


of Washington. In recent years the picking has distinctive dish. 


been done both manually and by machine. When this union of hops and wort is filtered, 







This has resulted in cleaner picking, which fermented, aged and carbonated, it becomes 
contributes towards finer beer and ale for the that age-old beverage of moderation known 


American consumer as beer or ale. 












UNITED STATES BREWERS FOUNDATION 


21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. Stou™ 
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On the Record 


HEN J. Edward Gerald, professor 

of journalism at the University of 
Minnesota, was notified that he 

had won the 1948 Sigma Delta Chi award 
for Research in Journalism, he made a 
few remarks which we feel are significant 
I am hopeful,” he wrote, “that the rec 

on Sigma Delta Chi has seen fit t 

to activities in the field of 

l understand 
inquiry in 
There i 


recent yea! 


research 
lead to a more general 
d support of the basic 

communications field 
and unti 


is been little in the 


be done 
way ol! mor 
s with which to do the w 
! o whom the Sigma De 
ds went in earlier years were 
neers. It was the 


them at a critic: 1 in the 


recognition 
develo t 
Delta Chi and other 
made it possible for 
find support and encour 
Sigma Delta Chi stands 
of our gratitude 

Sigma Delta Chi is 


of research by 5 : 
rganizations which 


ounger mer Oo 


agement assured 
grateftu too, for 
kind words. The 

ar mentioned by Gerald re 
1e fraternity’s research program 
y adopted in November, 1930, at 
lumbus, Ohio, National Conven 


Gerald's 


It was referred to at that time as “an 
other step forward in its constant er 
deavor to serve the best interests of your 

ind those engaged in that pro 

Committing Sigma Delta Chi to 

arch program was not the decisior 

in impulsive The thought had 

minds of some leaders of the 

fraternity for years nd had been the 

ubject of extended ussion and 
deliberatior 

For the first 
ternity « i 


ised 


moment 


been in the 
iong 


research project, the fra 
ubject that had already 
discussion and controversy 


ila of journalism 


ROF. WILLIAM L then 


UW 
VV 


MAPEL 


f 


a 


direc 
ranklin M. Reck, ther 
appointed a comn 
and the fra 


ittee 
cor ted of Blair Cor 
Lee A White, Charles E 
and Mitchell V 
nmediately assigned 
tudy 


educational scheme which carried a 
financial budget inadequate to make pos 
sible the employment of the highest type 
of newspaper men as journalism teac hers 

Following the presentation of the re 
port, the delegates approved the appoint 
ment of a permanent committee on jour 
earch, sanctioned the conduct 
occupational and economic sur 
vey of the field of journalism and voted 
to offer the cooperation of the fraternity 
to the joint committee of the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors and the 
Americi Association of Teachers of 
in any study it intended to 


of ar 


nalistic re 


ing of ar 


WHE eighteent! ct 
I in 1933 voted a con 


research project The 


n at Evanston, 

iation of the 
convention to 
held in 1932 had been cancelled 
condi 


have been 
because general 


which als 


economic 
» prevented the « 
project to make a census 

journalistic jobs. In addition the commit 
tee undertook the sx of making a criti 


cal study of past and pre 


tions 


+ f 


ion of the 


ent journalistic 
organizations 
Blair Converse 


mittee 


reporting for his com 
recommended six specific surveys 
that could be conducted, emphasized that 
Sigma Delta Chi could become the clear 
ing house for journalistic research, both 
completed and in progress, and that it 
hould coordinate and guide a research 
program for the profession. All this, he 
tated, was utopian in nature but it did 
offer a goal that was in full harmony with 
the professional purposes of the frater 
The Chicago Stockyard fire of 1934 crip 
pled Sigma Delta Chi’s research program 
temporarily. The fraternity’s headquar 
ters in the Drovers Journal Building were 
destroyed in the fire. The rebuilding of 
records and purchase of new equipment 
prevented expenditures being made for 
previously planned survey 
In the same year Blair C 
headed the research committee since 
its inception, found it nece 
and Dr. Alfred M 
of Kansa 
additior 


rk, called for enco 


ynverse, who 
sary to resign 
the University 
was appoin His program 
on the unfinished 

iragement of chap 
to devote one or re meetings a year 
to present at the 
) papers on research and 

make ; le to THE QUILL reports 


researcl 


to carryu 


reports tr arc! 


ARLY in 1935 Lee 
presented by his variou 
One of them give 
gnition for journalistic research. Out 
came a plan to make a cash award 

to the individual whose work in 
ilistic research was pro 

a de 


assembled ideas 
committee 


member 


was to 


of the Washington 
ce Monitor, 
Itz hi’s first cash 
o Prof. Osear Riegel, di 
School of Journalism 
Mobilizing for Chaos.” 
I grant of $100 was 
approved and presented to Frank Luther 
Mott to help finance the publication of a 
list of unpublished theses in leading uni 
in which he 


book 
the meantime a 


versities, a research project 
isily engaged 


second annual research award was 


voted to Prof Ralph O. Nafziger, for his 
manuscript study of “The American Press 
and Public Opinion During the World 
War, 1914 to April, 1917.” 

When Lee took leave from his position 
at the University of Kansas to serve with 
the Institute of Human Relations at Yale 
University, Tully Nettleton was appointed 
to replace him as chairman of the rescarch 
committee. Lee didn’t forget research o1 
Sigma Delta Chi, however, for it was his 
book, “The Daily Newspaper in America 
which won for him the $50 award in 1937 

In October of 1937, Mitchell V. Charn 
ley, who had been an active member in 
the research and many 
fraternity appointed 
man on the mmiittee 

The committee had received a $100 ap 
propriation from the fraternity, for spe 
work, but it never had been used 
ibmitting ideas f I 


other 
chair 


program 
affairs, was 


research c 


cial 


arch Sch 
that it be 


used to publish a piece 
search 


abstract such a piece 

In the meantir 1938 $50 cash 
award went to Frank ither Mott for 
the published Volumes II and III of his 
exhaustive, “History American Maga 
zines.” It represented a_ tremendous 
amount of work that went into its 1,300 
pages and was cited for its painstaking 
thoroughness and accuracy and its value 
to journalism 

Norvall Neil Luxon, professor of jour 
nalism at Ohio State University, was 
awarded the 1939 $50 cash award for his 
study of the Niles Weekly Register, an 
important American periodical of the first 
half of the nineteenth century 


T the 1940 Des Moines convention the 
Executive Council recommended 
and the convention approved the 

suggestion that the fraternity’s newly es 
tablished awards for distinguished service 
to journalism include 
award. The winner was to be presented 
with a medallion and accompany certifi 
cate to signify excellence in the field 
Paul W. Lazarsfeld, director of the Of 
fice of Radio Research, Columbia Univer 
sity was selected in 1940 to 
first medallion for research under the new 
research award program for his study of 
the relationship between radio and the 
press. The practice of awarding the $50 
cash amount had been discontinued 
Although the professional awards pr 
gram continued during the war, no en 
merited an award during the years 1941 
42.43. For outstanding research performed 
in 1944, Earl English, then at the Univer 
sity of Iowa, received the nod for his re 
search or the readability of headline 
types 
The 1945 selection went to Frank Thayer 
of the University of Wisconsin for his two 
books on “Legal Control of the Press” 
and “Instructions Manual” on press law 
The 1946 award for went to 
Ralph D. Casey, director of the Univer 
sity of Minnesota School of Journalisn 
Bruce L. Smith and Harold D. Laswell 
scient for their book, “Propa 
“ommunications and Public Opin 
yn.” Each author had written a section 
of the book. The 1947 award was made t« 
James E. Pollard, directcr of the school 
of Journalism at Ohio State University 
for his book, “Presidents and the Press.” 
We appreciate Prof. Gerald's letter 
which prompted us to tell you all about 
Sigma Delta Chi’s research awards and 
program 


a separate researc h 


receive the 


research 


ocial 
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SIX OF THE MEN WHO HELP 
YOUR STANDARD OIL DEALER 
KEEP YOUR TANK FILLED 


America 


year —ar 


used 18.9°. more oil last year than in 194 ur peak war 
i yet, although a shortage had been feared, there were 


enough petroleum products for everyone last winter. This summer 
with automobile travel at an all-time high, you can still get all the 
gasoline you want 


an ted to more thar e our net e 


We have the mar 


power — 48,00 


tank truck drivers. Like the independer 


tank at his service station, each 


gasoline supply 


st three 


empl 


to the 

be- 

bring it out 

useful products 
ar community 


ery units, 


years, these costs 


arnings 


yees, from geologists to 


businessman who fills your 


of these men is important to your 


How is 


GRANT DARNELL 
test 
the 


g the dr 


surface of 


GEORGE PF. NEIDERKORN, stiliman 


Illinois, refinery 


this possible 


{ Houstor 


ng mud that helps us get beneath 


Texas—engineer. He's 


the earth to find oil 


Wood River. 


In the huge catalytic cracker 


he helps run, gas oil is converted into gasoline 
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Only because the great efforts of the entire 


JOWNNY HATCHER, at work on Drilling Rig No. 12 
High Island He and his fellow crewmen 
work to bring oil to the surface 


Texas 


MATHEW SIMAGA, tank car loader at our Whiting 
Indiana, refinery. He sends the finished products of 
the refinery on their way to Standard Oi! bulk plants. 


STANDARD OIL 


LLOYD M. KING, pipeline 


Illinois. He helps keep of 


from the wells t 


COMPANY 


(INDIANA) 


maintenance man, Niota, 


flowing on its journey 


@ Standard Oil refinery 


STANLEY BETTS, agent, who runs our Burlington, 


Wisconsin, bulk plant 


He serves our dealers, 


filling the tanks from which your tank may be filled, 





Report from the Front 


ry. 


Hk newspaper world isn’t much different trom our regular old 
world of living 


Phere are successes and tailures, crusaders and deadbeats, the 
newborn and deceased. Naturally, thousands of newspapers can 
produce reams of news about themselves. And, on hand to report 
events within the newspaper field trom all fronts is Eprror & PUBLISHER, 
the oldest Publishers’ and Advertisers’ newspaper in America 


Every week, EXP draws on this source of colortul Important news 
for its up-to-the-minute reports 


The Los ANGELES Mirror, infant afternoon tabloid, makes news 
in its survival among keen competition KXP relates the story of its 
birth and growing pains. Result—interesting and informative reading 


New York, fountainhead of newspapers, produces a lusty, squalling 
baby, the Dairy Compass. EXP reveals the behind-the-scenes events 
leading to the conception and discusses its aims and results 
Result—more fascinating reading 


This is why thousands of publishers and advertisers look forward 
to Eprror & PuBLIsHeR each week 


It costs but $5.00 for 52 news packed Issues 
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